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[A very uncommon though juft vein of thought, runs 
through the following letter. I fhall add nothing more 
in recommendation of it, but only affure my correfpon- 
dent that I fhall be very glad to hear from him again.] 


ZEtatis cujufque notand: funt tibi mores. Hor. 


To Mr. y O WV N. 


wees 2OT HING appears to me to be more necef- 

yp fary in order to wear off any particularities 

® in our behaviour, or to root out any per- 

verfenefs in our opinions, than mixing with 

. ™* perfons of ages and occupations different 
from. our own. Whofoever confines himfelf entirely to 
the fociety of thofe who are engaged in the fame perfuits, 
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and whofe thoughts naturally take the fame tutn with his 
own, acquires a certain ftiffnefs and pedantry of behaviour, 
which is fure to make him difagreeable, except in one 
particular fet of company. Inftead of cramping the mind by 
keeping it within fo narrow a circle, we fhould endeavour 
to,enlarge it by every worthy-notion and accomplifhment ; 
and-tempef each. qualification with its oppofite, as the four 


elements are compounded in our natural frame. 


Tue neceffity of this free converfation, to open and im- 


prove’ the mird, is évident from the confequences, which 
always follow a neglect of it. The employment each man 
follows, wholly engroffes his attention, and tinges the mind 
with a peculiar die, which fhews itfelf in all the operations 
of it, unlefs prevented by natural good fenfe and liberal 
education. The phyfician, the lawyer, and the tradefman 
will appear in cornpany, though none of thofe occupations 
ate the fubjeét of difcourfe; and the clergyman will grow 
morofe and fevere, who feldom or never converfes with 
the laity. But if no particular profeffion has this influence 
over us, fome darling paffion or amufement gives a colour 
to our thoughts and actions, and makes us odious, or at leaft 
ridiculous, Fine ladies for inftance, by defpifing the con- 
verfation of fenfible men, can. talk of nothing but routes, 
balls, affemblies, birth-day fuits, and intrigues ; and fine 
gentlemen, for the fame reafon, of almoft nothing at all. 
In like manner, the furious partizan, who has not been 
weaned from a mad attachment to particular principles, is 
weak enough to imagine evety man of a different way of 
thinking a fool and a fcoundrel; and the fectary or zealot 
devotes to eternal damnation all thofe, who will not go to 
heaven in the fame road with himfelf, under the guidance 

of 
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of Whitefield, Wefley, ox Count Zinzendorff. To the fame 
caufe we owe the rough country fquire, whofe ideas are 
wholly bent on guns, dogs, horfes, and game; and who 
has every thing about him of a. piece with his diverfions. 
His hall muft be adorned with ftags heads inftead of bufts 
and ftatues, and in the room of family pictures, you will 
fee prints of the moft famous ftallions and rate-horfes; all 
his doors open and fhut with foxes feet, and even the 
buttons of his cloaths are impreffed with the figures of dogs, 
foxes, ftags, and horfes. To this abfurd practice of culti- 
vating only one fet of ideas, and fhutting ourfelves out from 
any intercourfe with the reft of the world, is owing that 
nartownefs of mind which has infected the converfations of 
the polite world with infipidity, made roughnefs and bruta- 
lity the chara¢teriftics of a mere country gentleman, and pro= 


- duced the moft fatal confequences in politics and religion, 


Bor if this commetce with the generality of mankind is 
fo neceflary to remove any impreffions, which we may be 
liable to receive from any particular employment or darling 
amnufement, what precautions ought to be ufed, in order to 
remedy the inconveniences naturally brought on us by the 
different ages of life! It is not certain that a perfon will be 
engaged in any profeffion, or given up to any peculiar kind 
of pleafure, but the mind of every man is fubject to the 
inclinations arifing from the feveral ftages of his exiftence; 
as well as his bedy to chronical diftempers. This indeed, 
Mr. Town, is the principal caufe of my writing to you, 
for it has often given me great concern to fee the prefent 
divifion between the young and the old ; to obferve elderly 
tnen forming themfelves into clubs and focietics, thiat they 
tnay be more fecutely feparated from youth; and to fee 
young 
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young men runntivent ddipation and debaughery, rather 
than affociate with age. If each party -would labour to 
conform to the other, from fuch a coalition:many advanta- 
ges would accrue to both. Our youth would be inftructed 
by the experience of age, and lofe much of that, feverity, 
which they retain too long: while at the fame time 
the wrinkled brow of the aged would be-fmoothed by the 
fprightly chearfulnefs of youth; by which they might 
fupply the want of fpirits, forget the lofs of old. friends, 
and bear with eafe all their’worldly misfortunes. It is re- 
markable, that thofe young. men are the moft worthy and 
fenfible, who have kept up ahy intercourfe with the old ;. 
arid that thofe old men are of the moft chearful and 
amiable difpofition; who have not been afhamed to con- 
verfe with the young. 


I wiLy not pretend to decide which party is moft blame- 
able in neglecting this -neceffary- commerce between each 
other, which, if properly managed, would be at once. fo 
beneficial and delightful; but it undoubtedly arifes from a 
certain felfifhnefs and obftinacy in both, which will not fuffer 
them to make a mutual allowance for the natural difference 
of their difpofitions. Their inclinations are indeed as diffe- 
rent as their years; yet each expects the ether. to comply, 
though neither will make any advances. How rarely do we 
fee the leaft degree of fociety preferved between a father 
‘and fon! a fhocking reflection, when we confider that i 
ture has endeavoured to unite them by parental affection at 
one fide, and filial gratitude on the other. Yet a father ad 
fon as feldom live together with any tolerable harmony as . 
hufband and wife; ‘and chiefly for the fame reafon: for 
though they are both joined: under the fame yoke, yet they 
are 
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are each tugging different ways. A father might as well 
expect his fon to be as gouty and infirm as himfelf, as to 
have the difpofition which he has contracted from age: and 
a fon might as reafonably defire the vigour and vivacity of 
five and twenty, as his own love of gaiety and diverfions in 
his father, It is therefore plainly evident, that a mutual 
endeavour ‘of conforming to each other is abfolutely requi- 
fite to keep together the cement of natural affection, 
which the want of it fo frequently diffolves : or at at leaft, 
if it does not difturb the affection, it conitantly deflroys the 
fociety between father and fon. 


Tuts unhappy and unnatural divifion is often the fubject 
of complaint in perfons of both ages, but is ftill unremedied 
becaufe they neither reflect on the caufe whence it proceeds, 
Old men are perpetually commenting on the extreme levity 
of the times, and blaming the young, becaufe they do not 
admire and court their company: which indeed is no 
wonder, fifice they generally treat their youthful companions 
as mere children, and expect fuch a. flavifh deference to 
their years, as deftoys that equality by which chearfulnefs 
and fociety fubfifts. Young men do not like to be chid 
by an ill-natur’d proverb, or reproved by a wrinkle: but 
though they do not chufe to be corrected by their grave 
feniors, like fchool-boys, they would be proud to confult 
them as friends ; which the injudicious feverity of old age 
feldcm will permit, not deigning to indulge them with fo 
great a degree of freedom and familiarity. Youth, on the 
other hand, fhun the company of age, complaining of the 
fmall regard and refpect paid to them, though they often act 
with fo little referve and fuch unbecoming confidence as not 
to deferve it. Suppofe the old were pleafed with the natu- 
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ral flow of fpirits and lively converfation of youth, ftill fome 
refpeé&t may be challenged as due to them: nor fhould the 
decency and fobriety of their characters ever be infulted. by 
any improper or immodeft converfation. : 


I am anold man myfelf, Mr. Town, and I have aa 
only boy, whofe behaviour to me_is unexceptionable : per- 
mit me therefore to dwell a moment longer on my favourite 
fubject, and I will conclude, With what harmony might 
all parents and children live together, if the father would 
ftrive to foften the rigour of age, and remember that his 
fon muft naturally poeffefs thofe qualities, which ever ac- 
company youth; and if the fon would in return endeavour 
to fait himfelf to thofe infirmities which his Father received 
from old age! If they would reciprocally ftudy to be agree- 
able to each other, the: father would infenfibly fubftitute 
affection in the room of authority, and lofe the churlith 
feverity and peevifhnefs. incident to his.years : while the fon 
would curb the unbecoming impetuofity of his youth, change 
his seluétance to obey. into a conftant attention to pleafe, and 
remit much of his extreme gaiety in conformity to the gra- 
vity.of his father. Wherever fuch aturn of mind is en- 
couraged there maft be happincfs and agreeable fociety,; 
sudythe. contrary qualitics of youth and age, thus com- 
pounded, compofe the fureft cement of affection, as colours 
of the moft oppofite tints by a fkilful.miatuse,each giving 
“and receiving certain fhades, will form a picture, the moft 
heightened and exquifite.in it’s colouring. 


I am, Sir, 
Your moft humble Servant, 


JOHN BEVILL: 
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